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In his 1993 essay, “Connecting Literature to Students’ Lives,” Dan Morgan lamented that survey 
courses tend to be perceived by both faculty and students as “necessary but unpleasant burdens” 
(494). Some twenty years later, we are still searching for approaches that would make these 
courses more meaningful and valuable to our students. How can we create a survey experience in 
which students’ engagement with literature is less perfunctory and more genuine? For faculty 
teaching at under-enrolled liberal arts colleges, this question is particularly concerning, given the 
survey’s potential for attracting and retaining students. After all, a good survey experience has 
the power to reaffirm a student’s choice of the English major, to entice a non-major to join the 
program, or to turn a student away from critical reading and writing altogether. 

I teach at Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), a small, undergraduate liberal 
arts institution where English faculty approach the teaching of introductory survey courses in the 
same way we approach the teaching of the senior capstone course: collaboratively and creatively, 
with an emphasis on student-centered instruction. Throughout the past decade, in an effort to 
keep English studies relevant to a shrinking pool of students, we have shifted our survey (and 
overall program) outcomes away from the acquisition of content and toward the development of 
skills. This shift evolved from faculty conversations that began in the early 2000s, when, 
according to Westminster Professor Bethany Hicok, “we stopped thinking that American and 
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British literature could be ‘covered’ and that our students could be ‘filled’ with these texts” (42). 
“Instead,” Hicok writes, “we invited our students to talk to us, to each other, and to the texts they 
were reading” (42). More recently, we have begun to focus survey course design more 
intentionally on skills-based outcomes, which primarily concern areas of critical reading, critical 
and creative writing, and scholarly conversation. Our survey sequence consists of two courses: 
ENG 240 introduces key texts in British literature, while ENG 250 focuses on American 
literature. Each course introduces and requires students to begin applying theoretical approaches, 
including New Criticism, feminism, Marxism, and psychoanalytic criticism (ENG 240) and 
structuralism, postcolonialism, African-American Criticism, and New Historicism (ENG 250). 
We offer two sections of ENG 240 every fall, and two sections of ENG 250 every spring. Each 
section is taught by a different faculty member, which facilitates faculty collaboration in the 
design and implementation of the syllabus and major course assignments. 

In its existing configuration, each of our modified surveys requires heavy multitasking of 
both teachers and students, riddled as it is with a number of goals. As the gateway to the major, 
the survey is at once an introduction to British or American literary tradition, an overview of 
theoretical perspectives, and a fine-tuning of the reading, writing, and thinking skills students are 
acquainted with in freshman writing and liberal arts education courses. English faculty know 
that, in the context of the literature survey, efficiency is at once a strength and a downfall. 1 For 
English faculty at Westminster, preparing students to succeed on the varied assignments I 
describe in the following pages requires significant collaboration and a great deal of class time, 
which ultimately means that we read fewer pieces of literature and spend less time on historical 
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and cultural context. But because our curriculum places the student in the role of the scholar 
from the start, we are as invested in cultivating students’ capacities for critical thinking, writing, 
and speaking about texts as we are in developing their understanding of literary history and 
tradition. According to Hicok, “the Westminster College English program envisions its 
undergraduates as scholars from the beginning by placing scholarly conversation, rather than 
content, at the center of its curriculum” (42). Since the surveys represent students’ introduction 
to our English major and minor, we view them as essential skill-building courses, which, ideally, 
have the potential to attract and retain students. 

While the benefits of collaborative approaches to teaching the literature survey have been 
explored by English teacher-scholars (Olson and Williams 200), the successes and challenges of 
skills-based, student-centered literature survey courses have not. Accordingly, my primary 
purpose here is to present the motives, methods, obstacles, and benefits associated with skills- 
based approaches to teaching the British and American literature survey courses in a small liberal 
arts college setting. To do so, I will first take a brief look at traditional survey course function in 
the context of Westminster’s peer institutions’ curricula. Then, I will describe how and why my 
colleagues and I have modified that design by integrating literary theory and developing 
innovative, skills-based assignments. I will conclude with a brief discussion of individual and 
institutional challenges to teaching the survey course in the current climate of the small liberal 
arts college. 
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The Function of the Small College Survey, Traditional and Modified 

In his study of survey courses’ origins and proliferation, Ted Underwood notes that 
Frederick Denison Maurice designed the first period survey courses at King’s College, London, 
in the early 1840s, with the goal of giving “present-day students an empathic connection to some 
particular part of the national past” (9, 63). For better or for worse, Maurice’s method of 
“periodized literary education,” which Underwood cogently explores, “continues to organize 
modem-day departments of English” (9). Westminster College and its peer institutions are no 
exception to this method of organization. An investigation of Westminster’s peer institutions’ 

(see Fig. 1) English programs reveals that, generally, survey courses tend to fall into the curricula 
in one of two patterns: 1) They are spread into four or more 200-level courses—the standard 
being two British and two American, sometimes with one or more World Literature, Irish 
Literature, and/or African American Literature surveys. These courses are preceded by a 100- 
level Introduction to Literary Study course that develops students’ skills in close reading and 
literary analysis, and they are often followed by a 400-level Literary Theory course. 2) 

Traditional survey courses are not present at all, but are replaced by genre-specific courses that 
likely integrate some survey content, e.g., Introduction to Fiction; Introduction to Poetry, etc. 

Not unexpectedly, the majority of curricula I investigated follow pattern 1. 
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Institution Name 

Allegheny College 

Birmingham Southern College 

Bridgewater College 

Catawba College 

Central College 

Cornell College 

Florida Southern College 

Franklin College 

Hastings College 

Hiram College 

John Brown University 

Juniata College 

Lake Forest College 

Lycoming College 

Maryville College 

Millsaps College 

Monmouth College 

Mount Union College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Presbyterian College 

Roanoke College 

Saint Johns University 

Saint Norbert College 

Simpson College 

Stonehill College 

Susquehanna University 

Ursinus College 

Virginia Wesleyan College 

Washington & Jefferson College 

Wittenberg University 


City 

State 

Meadville 

PA 

Birmingham 

AL 

Bridgewater 

VA 

Salisbury 

NC 

Pella 

IA 

Mount Vernon 

IA 

Lakeland 

FL 

Franklin 

IN 

Hastings 

NE 

Hiram 

OH 

Siloam Springs 

AR 

Huntingdon 

PA 

Lake Forest 

IL 

Williamsport 

PA 

Maryville 

TN 

Jackson 

MS 

Monmouth 

IL 

Alliance 

OH 

Delaware 

OH 

Clinton 

SC 

Salem 

VA 

Collegeville 

MN 

De Pere 

Wl 

Indianola 

IA 

Easton 

MA 

Selinsgrove 

PA 

Collegeville 

PA 

Norfolk 

VA 

Washington 

PA 

Springfield 

OH 


Fig. 1: Peer Institutions of Westminster College 


But there are outliers. Consider, for example, the English programs at Juniata College and 
Central College. At Juniata, students take 100-level courses titled “Forms of Literature” and 
“Critical Perspectives,” followed by a selection of topically themed, and, in some cases, nation- 
specific surveys at the 200-level, including “Unnatural Acts” and “Bloody Murder,” both of 
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which focus on American literature (“English: Curriculum”). At Central College, students take a 
100-level “Introduction to the Literary Imagination” course, followed by a set of traditional 
British and American literature survey courses, the first of which—British Literature I—not only 
introduces literary theory but also requires students to integrate it into course papers (“English: 
Policies.. .”).= Regardless of how or where it falls into the curriculum, the function of the survey 
is clear: it is an efficient way to give students the foundation in literary history that they need to 
become informed readers of texts (Olson and Williams 219). 

Like the English curriculum at Central College, Westminster’s modified survey courses 
intersect with traditional survey offerings in that we offer a set of specific courses devoted to 
British and American literary traditions. Since we operate on a four-credit course system, 
however, our students tend to take fewer courses than students of three-credit course institutions 
like Central. Consequently, we are tasked with designing our curriculum in a way that 
synthesizes the delivery of literary content with the facilitation of student skill development. Our 
current program does this across a set of ten required courses: Students begin the major with the 
two 200-level modified surveys, followed by two 300-level Studies in Context courses (e.g., 
Shakespeare, Modernism, World Fiction, Best Sellers), two 400-level seminar courses (e.g., 
Narrative Theory, Feminisms, Tragedy), one additional 300 or 400-level course, an internship, 
and two 600-level capstone courses.- Our modified surveys, then, provide an even more 
abbreviated view of literary history than traditional surveys not only because we offer just two of 
them but also because we add several components, literary theory and creative writing, which we 
develop later in the major. We make a concerted effort to balance our curriculum’s literary 
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content, however, by using upper-level courses to make up for lost ground. In ENG 240, we tend 
to spend little time on Renaissance literature; consequently, we offer regular courses in 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries at the 300 and 400 levels. We sacrifice breadth for depth by 
teaching only Books 1 and 9 of Paradise Lost , which gives us time to explore that text from 
feminist and New Critical perspectives. In ENG 250, we tend to spend little to no time studying 
late 20 th - and 21 st -century poetry, so we offer a 300-level course in Contemporary American 
Poetry. Moreover, since our modified surveys cover only British and American canonical 
literature, we supplement them with a 300-level World Fiction course. In sum, we approach 
curriculum design in the same collaborative way that we shape our modified surveys, with six 
full-time English faculty collectively contributing to the coherence of the program and its 
courses. 

According to Rebecca Olson and Tara Williams, collaborative approaches to the 
literature survey can “reshape its central contributions to the English major in ways that would 
be difficult or impossible to replicate with a single instructor” (200). We have witnessed this 
effect at Westminster, where our small community of English faculty collaborates on varying 
levels at both the beginning and the end of our major course sequence—in the teaching of the 
200-level modified surveys and the 600-level capstone courses. The two faculty who teach ENG 
240 to new majors in the fall of the freshman year will teach those same students ENG 601: 
Capstone I in the spring of their junior year, followed by ENG 602: Capstone II in the fall of the 
senior year. This design helps maintain student-faculty relationships and creates an intellectual 
community in which students can grow together across their four years at Westminster. 
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Typically, the two Westminster professors who are teaching the modified survey in the same 
semester share a syllabus, though the readings differ slightly due to faculty preference and course 
scheduling. The two sections also share writing assignments and approximate due dates, which 
facilitates faculty discussion about grading and student progress. On a weekly basis, faculty 
share teaching resources, lecture notes, and in-class activities, but each professor ultimately 
determines her or his section format. In my classes, for instance, I incorporate in-class 
workshops for all major critical and creative writing assignments. In short, on the spectrum of 
collaborative teaching, our survey courses are far from being fully collaborative; it is our 600- 
level capstone courses that operate on a fully team-taught model to cultivate an inclusive 
teaching and learning community among faculty and senior student scholars. 

In Spring 2016, however, due to small class sizes and scheduling opportunities, we 
heightened our level of collaboration in the American survey course to include regular team- 
taught sessions. Together, Distinguished Professor Richard Sprow and I coordinated the majority 
of reading assignments, co-developed all writing assignments, selected a common novel to read 
at the end of the course, and team-taught sixteen class sessions throughout the semester— 
primarily, sessions in which we were introducing or continuing discussion of a new theoretical 
perspective, or viewing and engaging in discussion about film. This team-teaching experience 
was a first for literature survey courses at Westminster. It required that we offer both sections of 
the course at the same time on the same day, which we had avoided in the past in an effort to 
accommodate student schedules. During our combined sessions, we met in the larger of our two 
classrooms and held collaborative lectures and large-group discussions. For some students, these 
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classes felt “disjointed,” mostly due to my colleague’s and my own different teaching styles. For 
the majority of students, however, the combined sessions resulted in more “interesting,” “lively” 
“engaging” and “interactive” discussions that, in one student’s words, “enhanced [her] thinking 
about the readings” (Spring 2016). These student comments reinforce the views of Olson and 
Williams, who remark that team teaching has the potential to energize a course because it 
encourages “the generation of more ideas and of more exciting and innovative course content” 
(214). Overall, feedback from students, combined with faculty reflection, suggests that our 
decision to increase faculty collaboration in Spring 2016 resulted in an enhanced learning 
community for students and teachers alike. 

Paradoxically, the presence of an additional faculty member in the classroom enhanced 
our abilities to deliver course content in a student-centered fashion. According to Morgan, 
student-centered teaching approaches are characterized by “an eclectic, flexible pedagogy that 
responds to students as individuals and to specific group dynamics” (495)/ The format of our 
course, combined with our different areas of expertise in American literature and our planned, 
yet unscripted lectures meant that the course was grounded in an eclectic literary pedagogy. 
Moreover, following the first three or so of our combined sessions, we were able to better 
understand and meet the needs of students in our separate sections. Individual student 
personalities became knowable in a way they would not have been able to without the combined 
sessions, since some initially quiet students began contributing more to their individual section 
discussions following the larger group meetings. 
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Prioritizing Student Skill Development: Strategies and Benefits 

Conducting large and small group discussions on a regular basis helps us address one of 
our major program outcomes, which is for students to be able to discuss literature, engaging in an 
exchange of ideas and offering and supporting insights (See Appendix 1 for a complete list of 
outcomes). We target other outcomes throughout the semester by incorporating reading, writing, 
and presentation assignments that give students tools for success. That is, these assignments are 
built upon specific course concepts that we have studied together (e.g., the value of reader- 
oriented critical approaches to Thoreau’s Walden ); yet, they are designed to offer students a 
number of choices that require independent critical thinking and initiative (e.g., what happens to 
our understanding of American Transcendentalist texts when we combine a reader-oriented 
critical approach with another critical approach?). Through these assignments, our courses 
progress according to Grant Wiggins and Jay McTighe’s concept of “backward design,” in which 
“the best designs derive backward from the learnings sought” (14). Because they lie outside the 
parameters of the majority of peer institutions’ survey courses I investigated earlier, the 
assignments I will focus on below have to do with literary theory and creative writing. 

The notion of teaching literary theory in the undergraduate English classroom raises 
several important questions: When should we do it? And how can we do it in a way that is 
student-centered? Answers to these questions have long been debated by scholars, including 
Robert Scholes ( Textual Power: Literary Theory and the Teaching of English, 1985), Gerald 
Graff ( Beyond the Culture Wars: How Teaching the Conflicts Can Revitalize American 
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Education, 1992), and Vincent Leitch ( Theory Matters, 2003). I agree with Scholes that “our job 
[as teachers] is not to produce ‘readings’ for our students but to give them the tools for producing 
their own” (24), for it is this act of empowering students that creates the student-centered 
literature classroom. As for when we should introduce theory, it seems that earlier is better, for 
two main reasons. First, students need help developing good questions. As Heather Johnson 
points out, undergraduates new to literary studies often begin “with two basic questions: ‘Is it 
good?’ (which really translates to ‘Do I like it?’) and ‘What does it mean?’ (which really 
translates to “What is the single, simple intended message?’)” (51-52). Studying theory can help 
students elaborate on these basic thoughts in ways that can produce more complex, focused 
questions. Second, students need time to let theoretical ideas percolate. Incorporating theory into 
a lower-level course gives students the distance they need from the introduction of a theoretical 
concept to the gradual, (ideally) deepening comprehension and application of it. In Johnson’s 
words, “undergraduates, especially, often have trouble accepting their own intellectual authority, 
and may cling slavishly to the particulars of a given theory, producing the ‘cookie cutter’ 
readings with which we are all familiar. Giving the ideas time to settle and sort can help free 
students from the theorist’s authoritative, heavy presence” (47). Thus, introducing theory earlier 
and reinforcing it gradually is more likely to instill confidence within students. 

Our incorporation of theory into the modified survey at Westminster is fundamental, in 
that we use Charles Bressler’s Literary Criticism: An Introduction to Theory and Practice 
(Pearson, 2011), which presents to students the critical histories, key terms, and central figures 
associated with theoretical perspectives in an accessible, condensed form. Alongside the Norton 
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anthologies, this book offers a great starting point for the major, though it is not without its 
problems. Like many theory readers, this one encourages what Andrew Campbell calls 
“nominalization,” an “a la carte” presentation of synopses of major theoretical perspectives that 
can generate artificial divides among perspectives, and, in the process, encourage students to 
become “passive recipients of information” (135-36, 156). We tackle this problem through 
student-centered assignment design. In ENG 240 and 250, students complete five analytical 
writing assignments: three take-home quizzes, in which we pose three or so short essay 
questions, most of which require students to define and apply a narrow aspect of theory to an 
assigned course text (e.g., “explore the concept of the Other in Melville’s Benito Cereno)', and 
two four-to-five page essays, in which students select one theoretical approach (Essay 1) or 
combine several approaches (Essay 2) to offer an interpretation of a course text. For the final, 
students work in small groups to select, contextualize, and interpret a literary text we have not 
read for class and “teach” it to the rest of the group, combining their choice of two to three 
critical perspectives. Faculty ensure that all major literary periods are covered by this 
presentation assignment and that all students are assigned to read each group’s text in preparation 
for discussion on the day of the final. 

None of these assignments—presentation, essays, or quizzes—requires secondary source 
integration beyond Bressler and the occasional Norton author or period introduction. We want 
students to begin developing their own critical voices in the survey courses, so we strongly 
discourage the use of additional outside source material. This means that ENG 240 students 
writing a feminist interpretation of Jane Eyre do not read The Madwoman in the Attic itself; they 
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only read Bressler’s summary of it. Later, perhaps in the 300-level Victorians course, and 
certainly in the 400-level Feminisms course, English majors have opportunities to read Gilbert 
and Gubar. At the survey level, however, we find the Bressler-type text sufficient. With its 
sample student essays and helpful bulleted lists of questions at end of each chapter, Bressler’s 
text unquestionably gives students tools for success—in fact, it may give them too many. But 
providing students with such “cognitive supports” in introductory courses helps us to “scaffold” 
their metacognitive processes, as Susan Ambrose’s research suggests (215); and such scaffolding 
is essential if we are to expect greater autonomy of our students as they progress through the 
curriculum. By the end of the semester in ENG 240 and 250, via the Essay 2 and final 
presentation assignments, we are requiring students to come up with their own questions. This 
exercise, Johnson explains, “puts students in a position to become theorists themselves rather 
than just passive recorders of historical theory” (54). According to Morgan, such active 
participation characterizes the student-centered survey course, since it creates a learning 
atmosphere that “empower[s] the students to draw conclusions, comment, disagree, [and] 
genuinely respond to the literature studied” (495). In this way, introducing theory helps students 
develop skills in critical thinking, informed speaking, and analytical writing. 

My sense of skills-based reading, speaking, and writing assignments is informed by 
Barbara Walvoord’s suggestion that, in any given course, faculty should construct one or more 
major assignments “that will both teach and test” course outcomes (83). Though Walvoord refers 
specifically to writing assignments, her argument follows Wiggins and McTighe’s broader 
concept of backward design, which applies to a variety of assessable activities and assignments. 
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In ENG 250, the major assignments we use to teach and test course outcomes are Essay 2 and the 
final presentation, both described above, along with the creative writing assignment.- Our 
creative writing assignment changes every few years according to the novel we adopt for the 
course. When we taught Chopin’s The Awakening , for example, students wrote a screenplay 
adaptation of a brief passage from that novel. More recently, they did the same for Egan’s A Visit 
from the Goon Squad. This assignment worked well for several reasons. We prefaced it with a 
visit from one of our film studies professors, who gave an overview on the art of screenwriting, 
led students through practice exercises, and provided them with web resources for searching and 
reading model screenplays. Neither Chopin’s nor Egan’s novel had been adapted into a definitive 
film version, which maximized students’ potential imaginative choices. Finally, for both 
assignments, students accompanied their creative work with an analysis of their writing choices. 
This helped us gauge their level of understanding of the novel and the cultural context in which it 
is set. 

Creative writing is essential to the English curriculum at Westminster, since our seniors’ 
culminating capstone project requires both critical and creative writing components. To prepare 
students for the senior capstone experience, we incorporate small but significant creative writing 
assignments throughout each course in our curriculum. In Spring 2016, Professor Sprow and I 
developed a creative assignment related to E.L. Doctorow’s novel Ragtime , which we had 
adopted as the required novel for ENG 250 (See Appendix 2 for the assignment description). 

This assignment stands out in our minds—and, according to course evaluations, in students’ 
minds as well—as the most “innovative course content” to arise from our collaboration (Olson 
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and Williams 214). Since Ragtime had already been adapted into an award-winning film, the 
screenplay assignment no longer seemed like the best option. Instead, we asked students to 
identify and research an American historical figure whose lifespan intersects with the first two 
decades of the 20 th century, roughly the period in which Ragtime is set. Next, students were to 
select a brief section—a page, or even a single paragraph—of Ragtime to emulate and/or develop 
in their own 3-page (minimum) work of short fiction. Like the screenplay assignments, this one 
also required students to write a brief, 1-2 page analysis that justified their creative choices. 
Considered together, the creative work and accompanying analysis helped us evaluate students’ 
progress on several course outcomes, including students’ abilities to produce creative writing 
that shows an awareness of language, freedom from cliche, and an understanding of genre, style, 
and topic; and their abilities to understand the historical and cultural contexts of literature and 
theoretical methods of reading. The assignment effectively taught creative and critical writing 
skills, since imitation, according to Donna Gorrell, “offers a way for unskilled writers to learn 
form and structure while generating and finding expression for their own ideas” (54). It taught 
students more about New Historicism and reader-oriented theories than we ever could have via 
readings or discussions; and it tested students’ abilities to write and think critically about the 
ways in which enduring issues or concepts—e.g., racism, immigration, crime, music, celebrity— 
affect human character, then and now. This assignment was student-centered in that it required 
students to address and elaborate upon a series of tough questions: What historical figure would 
they integrate? Where? How? Why? 

Such questions, combined with most students’ insecurities about and inexperience with 
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creative writing, meant that students needed more help starting this assignment than others; still, 
in the interests of skill-building, I devoted one full class session to a hybrid, in-class writing 
workshop for each of our major writing assignments. In preparation for these sessions, students 
were to upload a partial draft of the assignment to a discussion thread I had created on our course 
website at D2L (Desire to Learn) and bring their laptops to class. At the beginning of class, I 
assigned students to read several peers’ partial drafts, giving them specific focus questions and 
discouraging them from making any sentence-level suggestions. In the Essay 2 workshop, for 
example, the first focus question required students to study how (if at all) each peer’s thesis 
statement rose above the level of observation to that of analysis. In the creative assignment 
workshop, one of the focus questions asked students to identify a small section of each peer’s 
partial draft that piqued their curiosity, due to writing style or content (or both), and explain why. 
As students finished reading an assigned peer’s draft, they posted responses to these and other 
focus questions, and I did the same—though I also posted a copy of each student’s draft with my 
brief, yet pointed marginal comments inserted throughout. This meant that I only had time to 
begin reading drafts during class and had to finish them later that day or the next. It also meant 
that my comments on students’ drafts were public, viewable by all students in the class. In the 
last fifteen or so minutes of each session, we stopped reading and talked about the strengths and 
weaknesses we had observed in each other’s writing. I always sought to end class by displaying a 
good example from one of the drafts I had read during that session—a strong topic sentence, an 
insightful thesis, or a well-integrated quotation—and asking students to evaluate its 
effectiveness. 
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According to student feedback, these workshops were “helpful” overall (Spring 2016). In 
my view, the workshops were valuable but challenging, simply because of the time required to 
comment meaningfully on student drafts. As Walvoord and Anderson point out, though, 
“comments on drafts or works in progress are likely to be more worthwhile than extensive 
comments on final work” (103). Faculty time, they continue, is thus better spent guiding than 
grading (104). I have learned to require that students incorporate into their final drafts a brief 
paragraph specifically explaining how and where they revised their work based on their peers’ or 
my workshop suggestions. This paragraph is useful to students and is a time-saver for me. 

The Literature Survey in the 21st Century: Institutional and Cultural 
Challenges 

While the use of faculty and student time presents ongoing challenges to skills-based 
survey course delivery, it is not as significant a problem as the ongoing shortage of English 
majors and minors. At Westminster, our modified surveys, like most courses across the major, 
are currently under-enrolled. We recently opened the surveys to students across disciplines for 
general education credit, but, to date, we have attracted only a handful of non-majors. This is 
likely because survey courses compete with our more popular, 100-level interdisciplinary 
“cluster” courses, which not only satisfy the College’s cluster requirement but also tend to offer 
general education credits for two courses, since enrolled students take two related classes in 
different disciplines during the same semester. Examples of currently running clusters include 
English 156: Literature and Medicine paired with Biology 114: The Cell Biology of Human 
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Disease; and English 107: Detective Fiction paired with Science 150: Introduction to Forensic 
Science. 

Our plight to attract and hold student interest is not new, nor is it specific to small liberal 
arts colleges. Morgan was teaching at Scott Community College (Davenport, IA) in 1993 when 
he observed that “most students in our freshman and sophomore literature classes are not 
practiced or even receptive readers, and see the required survey courses as hoops to jump 
through on their way to graduation with degrees in other, more ‘practical’ majors” (493). His 
point still resonates, and it raises an important question about the relationship between survey 
design and delivery and the value of literary studies in the 21 st century: By decreasing the 
amount of literary readings and shifting survey course pedagogy away from literary content and 
toward students’ development of reading, thinking, writing, and speaking skills, have we 
somehow “sold out” to the tensions of the market, tensions which have repeatedly demanded 
real-world, practical application for arts and humanities courses? I do not think so. As we strive 
to balance breadth with depth, our resulting modified survey courses in fact recall the original 
purposes of literary study as it existed during its early institutionalization in mid-nineteenth- 
century England. According to Underwood, in the 1820s, literary study was viewed as a means 
of strengthening skills in writing and rhetoric, and, by the 1840s, it was considered a means of 
understanding past peoples and cultures (9, 64). We know that literary study in the twenty-first 
century continues to serve both of these purposes, and many more. 

It is my hope that students in my survey courses will emerge from them caring more 
about literary history than they did at the beginning of the term. I hope to help them develop an 
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appreciation of how literature can help them understand, with great complexity, what it means to 
be human. But I also hope for students to discover how courses in literary studies can help them 
become deeper thinkers, careful readers, thoughtful speakers, and practiced writers— since 
these, after all, are the very qualities desired by just about any employer whose job they might 
apply for upon graduation. With a combination of faculty guidance and innovative assignments, 
students can discover the potential for courses like the literature survey to become what one non¬ 
major describes as a “fun learning experience” in which, another student writes, “[my] mind and 
thinking ability are deeply enriched” (Spring 2015). In this student-centered literature classroom, 
students’ developing critical and creative voices, and their interpretive choices concerning the 
literature we are reading, become the sources of inspiration and the motives for success. 
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Appendix 1: ENG 250 Syllabus 


English 250.02: Introduction to Literary Study—American 

Spring 2016 MWF 10:30-11:30 Thompson Clark 314 


Instructor: Kristianne Kalata, Ph.D. Office Hours: Tues. 9:15a-12:15p 

409 Thompson Clark Hall, x7350 & by appointment 

kalatak@westminster.edu 


Description: 

Welcome to English 250. In this course, we will learn about several critical approaches 
commonly featured in contemporary literary study and use them to help us respond to a variety 
of texts from American literature. The focal point of the course, though, is you and your 
developing abilities. You will have daily opportunities to discuss course material and several 
other opportunities to put your thoughts into writing. 


Required Texts: 

The texts that you buy for English 250 will become part of your library as an English major (hence the 
initial expense). They will be used in other courses and useful for life-long learning. You should own the 
following texts for this course: 

Bressler, Charles, ed. Literary Criticism: An Introduction to Theory and Practice. 5 th 
ed. New York: Prentice Hall, 2011. 

Baym, Nina, ed. The Norton Anthology of American Literature, Vols. A-E. 8 th ed. 

New York: Norton, 2012. 

Doctorow, E.L. Ragtime. New York: Random House, 2007. 


Outcomes: 

Students in this course will demonstrate 

1. the ability to discuss literature, including engaging in an exchange of ideas and offering 
and supporting insights 

2. the capacity to sustain controlled, critical arguments that analyze and synthesize texts 

3. an understanding of the craft of writing, including concision, diction, grammar, and 
syntax 

4. the ability to produce creative writing that shows an awareness of language, freedom 
from cliche, and an understanding of genre, style, and topic 

5. the ability to identify and use a range of sources suitable to the scholarly conversation on 
a particular topic, to evaluate and integrate source material, and to document accurately 

6. an understanding of the literary tradition, the historical and cultural contexts of 
literature, and critical methods of reading 

7. the ability to give well-planned, engaging presentations 
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We will pursue these outcomes through the following course assignments. 

Assignments: 


45 % Course Papers 

(detailed assignments forthcoming) 

Essay 1: worth 15% of course grade (Outcomes 1-3, 6) 

Essay 2: worth 20% of course grade (Outcomes 1-3, 5-6) 

Creative Assignment: worth 10% of course grade (Outcomes 3-4) 

30 % Take Home Quizzes (Outcomes 1, 3, & 6) 

These three assignments, each worth 10% of the course grade, will ask you to 
respond to essay questions about assigned material. Generally, quizzes will be due 
two class periods after they are distributed. This interval (which will include the 
weekend) will give you enough time to refine your thinking and to polish your 
prose. 

15 % Presentation (Outcomes 1-2, 5-7) 

At the end of the course, you will prepare a group presentation to be given during 
the final period. The presentation will examine works of your choice within 
historical, theoretical, and generic (genre) contexts. Details to come. 

10 % Participation (Outcome 1) 

Your active participation is central to the learning process in any English course. 
While I will do some lecturing, much of our class time will be spent in small group or 
circle discussions. As always, "active participation" means that you arrive to class 
on time with the assignment thoroughly completed. It also means that you remain 
engaged and make a concerted effort to contribute to class discussion. The basis for 
your participation grade will be your attendance percentage, which will then either 
be enhanced or reduced by the level and consistency of thoughtful speaking and 
engaged listening. Please note that students who are inappropriately chatty, 
technologically distracted, and/or sleeping (!) cannot earn full credit in this 
category. 

IMPORTANT: You cannot pass the course if you do not complete each assignment. All papers 

must follow MLA style and format. They should be typed in 12-pt. font and double-spaced. 

Points will be deducted from papers not meeting these standards. 



GRADING SCALE 



100% - 94% = A 

89% - 88% = B+ 

79% - 78% = C+ 

69% - 60% 

= D 

93% - 90% = A- 

87% - 84% = B 

77% - 74% = C 

59% - 0% 

= F 
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83% - 80% = B- 73% - 70% = C- 


Policies & Expectations: 


■S Attendance. Come to class. Every day. Excessive absences will directly affect your grade. 
You may miss three classes. After these three, you run the risk of losing lose 1/3 of a letter 
grade for each additional class you miss (e.g., an A- course grade will change to a B; a B+ 
course grade will change to a B-). Absences will be excused only in emergency situations, 
with appropriate documentation. Please note that "self-reported sick in room" notices from 
the Student Health Center will not change an absence from unexcused to excused. I reserve 
the right to mark text-messagers and sleepers absent. 

S Preparedness. Come to class prepared and ready to discuss the day's reading assignments. 
All readings should be completed before the class during which they will be discussed. 
Similarly, all writing assignments should be submitted on time. Late papers will be 
penalized 5% per day late, including the first day and weekends. Computer issues do not 
justify late or shoddy work. Know that technology tends to fail us at the most inconvenient 
of times. Be prepared, backup your work, and you will have no problems. 

S Honesty. The lasting reward of academic integrity is a good character and the ability to 
learn on your own. See the Academic Integrity Policy available online and in the 
Undergraduate Catalog. Note that failure to demonstrate academic integrity has serious 
consequences in the short term (grades) as well as for the rest of your life. 

S Respect. Maintain a respectful attitude toward the course, your fellow students, and me; in 
turn, I will do the same for you. Know that disrespectful behavior — online or in class —can 
negatively affect your participation grade. 

IMPORTANT NOTES: 

• ACCESSIBILITY STATEMENT: Westminster College actively strives for the full inclusion of 
all students. Students with disabilities who require access solutions for environmental or 
curricular barriers should contact Faith Craig, Director of Disability Resources, located in 209 
Thompson-Clark Hall. Phone: 724.946.7192; e-mail: craigfa@westminster.edu . 

• ATHLETICS & EXTRACURRICULARS: If you are involved in College athletics or other 
extracurricular activities and will miss class meetings because of games or performances, please 
notify me in advance of any class sessions you will miss. All work is to be submitted prior to 
the excused absence. 

• CELL PHONES should be kept out of sight and out of mind, unless you are using them to 
access course material. If you are texting, facebooking, tweeting, etc., I count you absent because 
you're not really here, are you? 

• LEARNING CENTER: Westminster's Learning Center is located at 211 Thompson Clark Hall 
and is staffed by upper-class undergraduate tutors who offer help with writing assignments. 
While the Center will not proofread your paper(s) for you, its staff can help you with larger- 
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order issues, including thesis statements, organization, textual support, etc. Call 724.946.6700 to 
schedule an appointment. Please prepare specific questions before going to the Center so as to 
ensure the value of your session. 

• PAPER DRAFTS: I encourage you to visit me during office hours so that we can discuss your 
writing. You may also e-mail me specific questions about an assignment. In each case, though, 
please allow sufficient time for the drafting process ("sufficient time" = one week before paper 
is due). 


Schedule of Readings: 

IMPORTANT: All dates marked with an * denote combined sessions with Dr. Sprow's class 

Schedule is subject to change. 

W Jan 20 Introductions 


Part One. Early Encounters: Defining America 


F Jan 22 Columbus, Letters (A, 34-38); and Native Americans: Contact and Conflict (A, 

read 442-43 and 445-55: Occom, Jefferson, Red Jacket, & Tecumseh). We'll discuss 
experts for next week's readings. 

M Jan 25* Rowlandson, "A Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary 
Rowlandson" (A, 256-65) and Structuralism (Bressler 5: 85-105) 

W Jan 27 Rowlandson, "A Narrative of the Captivity..." (A, 265-75) 

F Jan 29 Rowlandson, "A Narrative of the Captivity . . ." (A, 275-88) 

M Feb 1* Bradstreet (A, 225-26 & 232-33) and Edwards, "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God" 396-98, 430-41) and Deconstruction (Bressler 5:105-122). 

W Feb 3 Franklin, "Autobiography," selections from Part 1 (A, 455-57, 480-81: selections 
TBA). 

F Feb 5 Tyler, The Contrast, Acts 1 & 2 (A, 775-94). Take-Home Quiz #1 available on D2L 

M Feb 8 Tyler, The Contrast, Act 3 

W Feb 10 Tyler, The Contrast, Acts 4-5. Take-Home Quiz #1 due to D2L by midnight 

tonight. 


Part Two. The 19 th Century: Romanticism & Realism 
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F Feb 12 

Irving, "Rip Van Winkle" (B, 25-41) and Hawthorne, "The Minister's Black Veil" 
(B, 369-73, 409-18). I'll distribute the Essay #1 assignment. 

M Feb 15* 

Emerson, "The American Scholar" (B, 211-14, 243-56); and Reader-Oriented 
Criticism (Bressler 4: 65-84) 

W Feb 17 

Thoreau, selection from Walden (B, 961-64, & Chapter 2:1023-33) and begin 
Melville, Benito Cereno (B, 1424-27,1526-40). 

F Feb 19* 

Melville, Benito Cereno (B, 1540-60); Postcolonialism & African-American 

Criticism (Bressler 10:197-219) 

M Feb 22 

In-class writing workshop: upload your draft of Essay #1 to D2L / Discussions 
before class today (see D2L for instructions) 

W Feb 24 

Finish Melville, Benito Cereno (B, 1560-82). Essay 1 due to D2L by midnight 
tonight 

F Feb 26* 

Poe, "The Black Cat" (B, 629-33, 691-701) & additional readings TBA; review 
Deconstruction (Bressler 5:105-122). Take-Home Quiz #2 available on D2L 

M Feb 29* 

Lincoln, "A House Divided" Speech (B, 730-38). We'll begin watching Dir. Steven 
Spielberg's film, Lincoln (2012) 

W Mar 2* 

Film: Lincoln, ctd. Take-Home Quiz #2 due to D2L by midnight tonight 

F Mar 4* 

Film: Lincoln, finish & discuss. Essay #2 assignment available on D2L 


M Mar 7 - F Mar 11: NO CLASS - SPRING BREAK! 


M Mar 14 

Begin Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass (B, 1170-1208); review 
Postcolonialism & African-American Criticism (Bressler 10:197-219) 

W Mar 16 

Finish Douglass, Narrative (B, 1208-39). 

F Mar 18 

Whitman: "Song of Myself," sections 1-32 (C, 20-24, 24-46) and "When Lilacs Last 
In the Dooryard Bloom'd" (C, 79-85). 

M Mar 21 

Dickinson, all poems (C, 89-109), and Whitman ctd., if needed. 

W Mar 23 

In-class writing workshop: upload your draft of Essay #2 to D2L / Discussions 
before class today. BRING LAPTOPS TO CLASS 
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F Mar 25 - M Mar 28: NO CLASS - EASTER BREAK! 


Part Three: Modernism and Postmodernism 


T Mar 29 Monday classes meet today. Chopin, "The Story of An Hour"(550-51; 555-57) 
and Gilman, "The Yellow Wallpaper" (C, 790-804) 

W Mar 30 Modernist Manifestos (D, 335-50) and Eliot, "The Love Song of J. Alfred 

Prufrock" and "Burnt Norton" (D, 365-71, 395-400). Essay #2 due to D2L by 

11:59 p.m. tonight. 

F Apr 1 W.C. Williams, "The Red Wheelbarrow," "This Is Just To Say," and "To Elsie" 

(302-4, 309-10); and Hughes, all poems (869-80). We'll discuss your final 
presentation assignment. 

M Apr 4* T. Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, scenes 1-2 (E, 90-109) and New Historicism 
(Bressler 9:181-96). 

W Apr 6* Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, scenes 3-6 (E, 109-33). Take-Home Quiz 3 
available on D2L 

F Apr 8* Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, scenes 7-11 (E, 133-55). Film clips 
M Apr 11 Williams, Streetcar wrap-up. 

**Take-Home Quiz 3 due to D2L by 11:59 p.m. TUESDAY, April 12** 


W Apr 13 

F Apr 15 
M Apr 18 
W Apr 20 
F Apr 22 
M Apr 25 


Reread Hughes, all poems (pp. 869-80; see April 1). I'll distribute the creative 
assignment today, and we'll do a bit of practicing. 

Begin Doctorow, Ragtime, Part I: chapters 1-7. 

Doctorow, Part I: chapters 8-13. Review New Historicism (Bressler 9:181-96). 

NO CLASS: Please attend the Undergraduate Research & Arts Celebration. 

Doctorow, Part II: chapters 14-28 

In-class writing workshop: upload a partial draft of your creative work to D2L / 
Discussions before class (see assignment for details). 
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W Apr 27* 
F Apr 29* 
M May 2* 

W May 4 

F May 6* 
M 9 May* 


Begin FILM, Ragtime (dir. Milos Forman, 1981) 

FILM, ctd. Finish Doctorow, Parts III & IV 

FILM Finish Doctorow, Parts III & IV: chapter 35-40. Creative Assignment due 
to D2L by midnight tonight 

creative assignment sharing (be prepared to read a portion of your work to the 
class) 

final presentation workday 

Final period; 8:00 - 10:30 a.m.; final presentations 
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Appendix 2: ENG 250 Creative Writing Assignment 

ENG 250: Intro to Lit Study - American 

Creative Writing Assignment on Ragtime 

Spring 2016, Westminster College 


Your creative writing assignment for this course consists of a 3-page (minimum) creative piece 
accompanied by a 2-page (minimum) analysis, the latter of which should be informed by two 
credible secondary sources on the historical figure or context featured in your creative work. 

ASSIGNMENT INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Choose an American historical figure whose lifespan includes (at least some of) the first 
two decades of the 20 th century: 1900-1920. Your person may, but does not have to be 
mentioned in Doctorow's novel. 

2. Choose a brief section—a page, or even a single paragraph may suffice —of Ragtime to 
emulate (imitate) and develop in your own 3-page (minimum) work of short fiction. 
Specifically, we'd like you to do one of the following: 

a. Create an intriguing scenario for your historical figure that carefully imitates the 
style of your chosen passage. OR 

b. Insert your historical figure into your chosen passage in an engaging, historically 
informed way. Remember to remain faithful to Doctorow's style. IMPORTANT: 
This is historical fiction. Your chosen figure does not need to have actually been 
in the place or with the people you depict in your creative piece. However, your 
portrayal of her/him should be both purposeful and accurate. You will justify 
your characterization in your accompanying analysis (details below). OR 

c. Use your historical figure to fill a gap in your chosen passage: tell another 
character's backstory, clarify an ambiguous plot point, etc. Remember to remain 
faithful to Doctorow's style. OR 

d. Do some combination of a.-c. above. Dazzle us with ingenuity. And have fun! 

3. Write a 1-2 page (minimum) analysis that addresses the following questions, not 
necessarily in this order: 

a. Which historical figure did you choose, and why? 

b. What passage(s) of Doctorow did you choose, and why? 

c. Explain, specifically, how your creative choices remain faithful to Doctorow's 
style (consider character development, narration, or pace, for example). 

d. Explain, specifically, how your creative choices balance historical accuracy with 
personal interpretation. 
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e. Finally, tell us what you've learned from this exercise: how did it affect your 
understanding of course material? (Doctorow's novel? American literature? 
Bressler/critical perspectives?) 

DUE DATES & GRADING: 


A partial draft of your creative work —say, 1 or so pages—is due to D2L / Discussions before 
class on Monday, April 25. Your completed assignment is due to D2L by 11:59 p.m. on 
Monday, May 2. We will share our assignments with each other in class that week —so be 
prepared to talk briefly about your work in front of the class. This assignment worth 10% of 
your overall course grade and will be evaluated according to the following criteria: 


A and A- grades 


B-, B, & B+ grades 


C-, C, & C+ grades 


D-, D, & D+ grades 


The assignment was submitted on time. It depicts a historical 
figure accurately, innovatively, and purposefully, emulating a 
specific passage from Doctorow's novel and remaining faithful to 
its style. As such, the work indicates careful study not only of 
Ragtime but also of the culture in which it is set. The concluding 
analysis presents a thoughtful and specific breakdown of the 
creative process, meaningfully informed by two reputable 
sources. The writing is clear and grammatically proficient. 

The assignment was submitted on time. It depicts a historical 
figure accurately and purposefully, emulating a specific passage 
from Doctorow's novel and remaining mostly faithful to its style. 
As such, the work indicates an understanding not only of Ragtime 
but also of the culture in which it is set. The concluding analysis 
presents a thoughtful breakdown of the creative process, informed 
by two secondary sources. Overall, the writing is clear and 
grammatically proficient. 

The assignment's engagement with Ragtime is too vague to 
enhance the reader's understanding of character or context. 
Though it imitates Doctorow's style fairly well, its reliance on 
generalizations suggests lack of familiarity with Ragtime and its 
cultural context. The concluding analysis does not sufficiently 
explain the creative process. The assignment's sentence structure 
and organization require substantial editing for clarity and 
grammatical correctness. 

The assignment exhibits little, if any, awareness of Ragtime and its 
cultural context. Its imitation of Doctorow's style is largely 
inaccurate, and its concluding analysis relies on hasty 
generalizations that indicate an overall lack of effort. Sentence 
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structure and paragraph organization require substantial editing 
for clarity and grammatical correctness. 
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Notes 

- For an exploration of the problem of efficiency, see Randy Laist’s “The Self-Deconstructing 
Canon: Teaching the Survey Course without Perpetuating Hegemony” in Currents in Teaching 
and Learning 1 (2009): 50-57. 

- My research into peer institutions’ surveys consisted of reading department websites and course 
catalog descriptions; I did not view course syllabi. Accordingly, my remarks here are limited in 
depth. 

- English majors at Central College, for example, take twelve 3-credit courses (“English: 
Policies...”). 

- In addition to Morgan, Mary-Jane Eisen explores the reciprocal relationship between 
collaborative teaching and student-centered learning in her essay, “The Many Faces of Team- 
Teaching and Learning: An Overview” in New Directions for Adult and Continuing Education 
(2000.87): 5-14, 2000. 

- We include a creative writing assignment in ENG 240 as well, but it differs from year to year. 
One pair of faculty members regularly assigns a sonnet, while others give students four or five 
options. For example, students can craft a modern, yet Swiftian “Modest Proposal;” fill a gap 
they see in Shelley’s Frankenstein or Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession ; or use one or more 
theoretical perspectives—New Criticism, Marxism, Feminism, Psychoanalytic criticism—as 
inspiration for an original short story or poem. 
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